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monks and nuns must have separate quarters, and every
precaution is taken that the rule of separation should be
strictly observed.
The monastery is placed under the authority of a Superior,
elected by the monks. To four or five senior monks} who are
in orders, is entrusted the regular performance of the reli-
gious services. If they have no church of their own, the
monks must attend service in the neighbouring church and
immediately afterwards return to the monastery. The
noviciate is for three years, during which the postulant
wears the dress of a layman. If at the end of that time he has
given satisfaction and can prove that he is not a slave, he is
granted the habit of a monk. Up to this time he has had the
free disposition of his goods, but from the moment of his
assuming the habit his property passes to the monastery.
The proportion of his fortune that reverts to the wife or
children whom the monk has left in the world is fixed by law.
A monk who leaves his monastery cannot be received into
another, and property acquired by him reverts to his monas-
tery and to that monastery he himself must be brought back.
On a repetition of his offence he must be consigned to
military service. No monk may accept the duties of a
guardian or any other secular task that might turn him from
the service of God. Property once in the possession of the
monastery cannot be alienated. Rules are laid down to
guide the Superiors in the administration of property, and to
guard them against mistakes which might endanger the
monastic endowments.
These laws were evidently not made without the co-
operation of the ecclesiastical authority. State intervention
in such matters is almost always accompanied by dis-
advantages which show themselves in the course of time.
But in general Justinian's legislation was beneficial and well
adapted to the regularization of the monastic life. It was
definitive and Justinian's successors found little in it to alter.
Nor did the Councils of the Church: the Council in Trullo
laid down that no one might become a hermit who had not
lived under coenobitic rule for three years. The Council of
787, in calling for the suppression of double monasteries,
that is to say, of those in which the monks' dwelling was close